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DANIEL WEBSTER 


Bust by Robert Ingersoll Aitken Recently Unveiled in the Hall of Fame 
at New York University. 
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The Month in New Hampshire 


Many Annual Meetings Held—Forest Fires Cause Heavy Losses—- 


Dartmouth Receives Gift for New Library 


Consecrated at Concord. 





Bishop Dallas 





The month of May in New Hamp- 
shire was a busy one for civic, social, 
church and fraternal organizations. 
Many annual conventions were held 
and officers for the coming year were 
elected. 

By far the most colorful event of 
the month was the consecration of Rev. 
John T. Dallas as fifth bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
Hampshire. Hundreds of visitors from 
all parts of New Hampshire and from 
neighboring states witnessed the im- 
pressive ceremony. 


Concord was the scene of many an- 
nual meetings. The spring festival of 
the Shriners was one of the gayest of 
the events in the Capital City. The 
Knights of Pythias also gathered in 
Concord and elected Harry E, Ander- 
son of Milton Mills grand chancellor. 
At the annual convocation of the Grand 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., Belah King- 
man of Newmarket was reelected grand 
master. 

Physicians of the state at their meet- 
ing in Concord elected Dr. David W. 
Parker of Manchester president of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society. 

Manchester, too, had its share of 
state conventions. At the annual ses- 
sion of the state council of the Knights 
of Columbus in that city, Fortunat E. 
Normandin .of Laconia was elected 
state deputy. The New Hampshire 
Federation of Business and Profession- 


al Womens’ Club at their session in 
Manchester elected Mrs. Hanna J. Utt 
of Nashua president of the organi- 
zation. 

Congregationalists of the state gath- 
ered at Newport for their annual three- 
day convention. Justice Oliver W. 
Branch was elected moderator for the 
1927 conference, which will be held at 
Laconia. 

Mrs. Guy E. Speare of Plymouth 
was reelected president of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the annual convention in La- 
conia. The New Hampshire League 
of Women Voters, meeting at New- 
found Lake, chose Mrs. Minnie E. 
Thompson of Laconia their president. 

The newly organized 37th district of 
Rotarians held its first meeting at Han- 
over. James F. Dewey of White River 
Junction, Vt., was elected governor. 

At the grand encampment of the Odd 
Fellows of the state in Antrim, George 
M. Stanford of Keene was elected 
grand patriarch for the coming year. 


A lack of rain, especially during the 
first of the month, was responsible for 
many forest fires in the state. The lar- 
gest was at Hudson, where five square 
miles of woodland were burned over and 
a set of farm buildings was destroyed. 
Stillman Crouch of Stoneham, Mass., 
a summer resident in Hudson, was ar- 
rested on a charge of burning brush 
without a permit and will appear in 











_ Superior Court to answer to the charge. 
Officials claim that the disastrous 
woods fire started on his place. 

Fire swept the state forest reserva- 
tion at Mast Yard near Concord and 
destroyed 200,000 healthy young pines. 
Little Norman Laware of Lebanon was 
burned to death when matches with 
which he and five other children were 
playing with in the Laware barn set 
fire to the building. 


Following the finding of the murder- 
ed body of Louis Jacobwitz at Atkinson 
the police of the state conducted a wide 
search for Frank Owens, an employee 
of Jacobwitz’s, who had disappeared. 
The fugitive was found kneeling in a 
church in Derry. He was reported to 
have confessed to slaying Jacobwitz as 
an act of self-defense. He is being held 
for appearance in Superior Court. 

A Grafton County grand jury in- 
dicted Judge Fred A. Jones of Lebanon, 
former speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for manslaughter in the 
second degree in connection with the 
death of Mrs. Mildred Presley in an 
automobile accident in Hanover on 
January 29th. 

A slander suit for $50,000 brought 
by Mrs. Anna Merritt of Claremont 
against her brother-in-law Lewis E. 
Merritt of Hartland Vt., resulted in a 
verdict of one dollar for the plaintiff. 


The number of fatalities in automo- 
bile accidents for the month of May 
jumped to four. The victims were 
Maurice Duvernay, aged 2, of Man- 
chester; Emile Demers, aged 6, of 
Manchester; Archille Roberge of 
Dover; and Charles R. Campbell of 
Portsmouth. There were 108 accidents 
involving New Hampshire cars and 
four involving out-of-state automobiles. 
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Announcement was made that a gift 
of $1,000,000 has been made by an 
anonymous friend for the construction 
of a new library building at Dartmouth 
College. It is expected that the new 
building, which will be of Colonial 
architecture, will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the fall of 1928. 


The Public Service Commission had 
a busy month listening to petitions to 
operate motor bus service, most of 
which came from the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Co. Many of the peti- 
tions were vigorously opposed. 


The unveiling of a bust of Daniel 
Webster, given by the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, in the Hall of Fame 
in the University of New York was at- 
tended by a delegation of New Hamp- 
shire men which included Secretary of 
State Hobart Pillsbury, Henry W. 
Stevens, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, Otis G. Ham- 
mond, secretary of the society, and 
Robert Jackson, one of the contributors 
to the fund which made the presenta- 
tion possible. 


The New Hampshire University Unit 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
spent three days in camp on the state 
military reservation at Concord Plains. 
More than 600 students participated in 
the annual tour of field duty. 


The baseball season opened with two 
New Hampshire teams represented in 
the New England League. At the end 
of the month the two New Hampshire 
teams were both well up toward the 
top in the league standing. 
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ROCKS, ROCKS, ROCKS 


BY MARY BLAKE BENSON 


Historic Geological Specimens from All Over the World Have Been 
Sent to Edward H. Clough of Manchester for His Remarkable 


Collection of Rocks. 


With the Aid of These Curios Mr. Clough 


Has Transformed a Neglected Shore Line on Meredith Bay Into 


a Beautiful Park. 





It was a fortunate day for the town 
of Meredith when Edward H. Clough 
turned his attention to the neglected 
shore line of Meredith Bay and incid- 
entally to the preservation of that ven- 
erable landmark, 
“The Old Oak.” 

Although Mr. 
Clough makes his 
home in Manches- 
ter, where he is the 
owner of a large 
coal business, he is 
a native of Mere- 
dith. 

“I was born in 
that house,” said 
Mr. Clough, as he 
pointed to a cozy 
little place over- 
looking Meredith 
Bay known as The 
Clough Homestead, 
“And to me this 
is the most beau- 
tiful place on 
earth.” 

After trying for several years, Mr. 
Clough succeeded in the fall of 1924, in 
purchasing 240 feet of neglected shore- 
line directly opposite his old home. 


An examination of the lake bottom. 


showed that it consisted of solid clay, 





EDWARD H. CLOUGH. 
Collector of Stones. 


and after removing a vast amount of 
debris, Mr. Clough set about the self- 
imposed task of transforming the rag- 
ged, unkempt lake front into the 
attractive little park which it is today. 

First of all, he 
turned his attention 
to that much be- 
loved landmark. 
“The Old Oak.” 
No one knows the 
age of this tree, but 
certain it is that 
Meredith Bay 
would not be com- 
plete without it. 
For several years 
the high waters of 
the lake have grad- 
ually washed away 
the soil from the 
roots of the old 
tree and relent- 
less winds have 
threatened to tear 
it from its moor- 
ings. 

Under Mr. Clough’s supervision the 
roots of the tree were covered with 
earth and stones and the cavities along 
its trunk carefully filled with cement. 
A retaining wall was then built around 
it on the shoreward side, thus complete- 
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ly doing away with any danger from 
the high water or ice. 

The protection of the old oak being 
assured, Mr. Clough conceived the 
happy idea of extending his four foot 
retaining wall along the remainder of 
his shore property. This entailed a 
great deal of work and not a little ex- 
pense, but before the project was fairly 
started the plans for his attractive little 
park were already being formulated 
by Mr. Clough. In due time the land 
was graded and seeded. Small trees 
were set out here and there and a neat 
graveled path was constructed leading 
from the highway to the water’s edge. 
As the work progressed the interest of 
the townspeople became aroused and 
an appropriation raised to continue the 
wall along the town shore into the vil- 
lage proper. 

An American eagle, who once spread 
his wings over one of the battleships 
in Dewey’s fleet at Manilla Bay, was 
presented to Mr. Clough by Mr. F. B. 
Honeywell of Boston, Mass. Perched 
on the crest of a slender iron arch from 
which swings an attractive sign bearing 
the name Clough Park, this eagle now 
keeps watch over the peaceful waters 
of Meredith Harbor. 

A metallic deer was the gift of Mrs. 
Frederick Smyth of Manchester and it 
was through the kindness of Mr. John 
Mallody of Manchester that Mr. 
Clough came into possession of the 
extremely lifelike statue of an Indian 
Chief which guards the park on the 
water’s edge. A one pound gun, which 
was used during:the World War, was 
procured through the efforts of Senator 
Moses. This gun is mounted upon a 
circular piece of marble resting upon a 
stone base which at one time formed 


part of a column at the entrance to the 
White House. 
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There are many attractive features 
of Clough Park which challenge the 
attention of the tourists who pass along 
the Daniel Webster Highway to and 
from the White Mountains, but the 
unique collection of stones which Mr, 
Clough has secured is deserving of far 
more space than be given in an article 
of this sort. From the banks of the 
river Jordan, from the temples of 
Hawaii, from Canada and from various 
parts of The United States has been 
assembled a collection of rock speci- 
mens which from a historical and geo- 
logical standpoint are unequalled in 
this country. Artistically cemented in- 
to the top of the retaining wall these 
stones never fail to capture attention of 
all who see them. 

The. Frissell Stone, (so named in 
honor of its donor, Mr. Frank M. 
Frissell of Manchester) is one of the 
finest geological specimens ever found 
in the lake region. This large pear 
shaped boulder was taken from the 
water in the vicinity of the Beaver 
Islands. Although subjected as it has 
been to the action of the water for 
thousands of years, the geological 
markings are distinctly visible. 

Dr. G. I. Van Ness of the United 
States Marine Hospital at Chelsea 
Mass., has contributed a stone which 
he secured from the walls of the early 
heathen temples in the Hawaian Is- 
lands. 

“T had read about these temples or 
‘Heian,’”’ writes Dr. Van Ness, “and 
about their hideous gods which were 
the earthly creations of their heathen- 
ish minds at that time: and wishing to 
see some of these interesting sights 
which still exist, I made myself ac- 
quainted with the location of some of 
these old temples and started out to 
find them. After much hunting I came 
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upon the remains of one of these spots 
of misery and despair perched high on 
a bluff overlooking the ocean. It was a 
rectangular space about one hundred 
by two hundred feet; paved and walled 
to a height of about three and one half 
feet, with such rock as I am sending 
to Clough Park. In one end of this 
enclosure the priest had his abode, and 


The Michigan Stone is another In- 
dian relic. In the year 1832, five years 
before Michigan became a state, a 
pioneer named Moses Willets lived with 
his family in a little log house near 
what is now the town of Hillsdale. 
Some years earlier a tribe of Indians 
with Bawbeese as their chief settled 
on the shore of Bawbeese Lake, seven 
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ARCH AT CLOUGH PARK 


Perched on the arch is the eagle taken from one of Dewey’s ships at Manila Bay. In the 
left half circle is a stone from the Coolidge homestead and in the right half 
circle a stone from the estate of Theodore Roosevelt. Standing under 
the arch are Mrs. E. H. Clough and her grand-daughter, Priscilla. 


in the other end their hideous god was 
erected and to this god the life of some 
poor victim had to be sacrificed.” 

From Scituate, Mass., came a stone 
which was presented by Abner Dalby 
of that town. This stone is a relic of 
Indian Days. For many years it had 
lain near an old well on Mr. Dalby’s 
little farm, admired and coveted by all 
who saw it. It was on this stone that 
the Scituate tribe of Indians sharpened 
their tools and arrow heads. 





miles from the Willet’s home. An ep- 
idemic among the Indians had wiped 
out nearly the whole tribe and as each 
chief died his possessions were buried 
with him. It was while digging in this 
Indian graveyard that Mose Willet un- 
earthed a “lucky stone;” the treasure 
of some Indian conjuror, and carried it 
to his home. When Mr. M. C. Willets 
of Boston, grandson of Moses Willets, 
visited Meredith he became interested 
in Mr. Clough’s collection of stones and 
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immediately sent to Michigan and had 
the Indian relic shipped to New Hamp- 
shire. 

It was while visiting in Plymouth, 
Vt., two years ago that Mr. Clough 
called upon Colonel Coolidge and was 
presented by him a flat triangular stone 
which had formerly been used as a 
seat by President Coolidge. On this 
stone has been inscribed the words 
“Coolidge Home, Nov. 9, 1924.” 
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tion beside the walk leading to the 
water’s edge. 

Not a few of the more unusual rock 
formations have been contributed by 
Mr. Horace Fogg of Meredith who has 
located them along the lake shores at 
various times. 

The first stone at the very beginning 
of the wall, under the Old Oak resemb- 
les a woman’s profile and was found 
on the farm of William Veasy of Mere- 
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‘‘THE OLD OAK’”’ 


This famous tree has been preserved by Mr. Clough The picture also shows part of the 
retaining wall at Clough Park with some of the stones of historic interest. 
At the right is Meredith Bay. 


“Little did I suspect,’ said Mr. 
Clough, “that this stone which was the 
very first one in my collection, would be 
followed by an assortment as varied as 
I now possess.” 

Former President Roosevelt was a 
personal friend of Mr. Clough and it 
was through the kindness of Mrs. 
Roosevelt that a beautiful rock speci- 
men from Sagamore Hills found its way 
to Clough Park. This stone bears the 
inscription ““T. R.” and with the Cool- 
idge stone occupies a prominent posi- 


dith; while its companion stone, a min- 
iature Old Man of the Mountains, 
comes from the Dudley Leavitt farm in 
that town. 


The state of Indiana is represented 
by a stone from the bed of the Wabash 
River. It is about one foot square and 
apparently came from some volcanic 
eruption. In it the imprint of ferns 
and small animals are easily discernible. 


From Iowa comes a small piece of 
This is white in color, 


petrified bone. 
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very heavy and probably many hun- 
dreds of years old. 

Mr. F. B. Honywill of Boston has 
contributed several stones. One of 
these, found at Brant Rock, is a flat 
oblong stone about six inches long and 
three inches wide with a round hole, 
apparently water worn, through its 
center. 

Mr. Frank Kimball of South Paris, 
Maine, contributed two valuable and 
lovely specimens of tourmaline. These 
were taken from Mt. Mica in the town 
of Paris, which is one of the most re- 
markable iocalities of tourmaline in the 
world. This hill is one of the spurs of 
a greater elevation known as Streaked 
Mountain. It covers but a few square 
rods and the tourmaline thereon was 
discovered by two students in 1820. 


Of historical interest is the stone 
which was sent to Mr. Clough from 
Devil’s Den on the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg. This natural fortification be- 
came part of the first line of battle on 
the second day’s fighting. When Long- 
street attempted to turn the Federal 
left flank, his soldiers, with reckless 
daring, carried the position. Their ad- 
vance was so hotly contested by the 
Fedei.’s that the base and left slope 
of the bluff was afterwards known as 
the “Slaughter Pen.” Many marks of 
bullets and shells are yet plainly visible 
upon the rocks. 


The Plymouth Rock stone was found 
at the place where Plymouth Rock 
originally stood. It is of the same for- 
mation as Plymouth Rock, and is 
thought to have been broken off from 
the main rock at the time when the old 


ro 
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stone was moved to its present resting 
place. 

A very attractive green stone with 
white quartz speckled through it was 
found on the Storm King Mountain 
highway, Hudson River, N. Y. This 
highway has been blasted out of the 
granite side of the Mountain and in 
some places it is four and five hundred 
feet above the Hudson River. It is 
known as “The Monarch of American 
Highways.” 

General Harry B. Cilley has recently 
donated a sun dial in memory of his 
mother, Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke of Man- 
chester. The dial will be placed on a 
marble base and will occupy a promin- 
ent position in the park. 

Another recent acquisition is a pecu- 
liarly-shaped stone from the town of 
Westminister, Vt., where the first blood 
of the Revolution was shed when Will- 
iam French was shot at the Court 
House. It was in Westminister, too, 
that a convention was held in 1777 
which declared New Hampshire a free 
and independent state. The stone was 
presented by Mrs. C. H. Shepardson of 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

And so we might continue almost in- 
definitely but space forbids. From 
many states and countries Mr. Clough 
has gathered the material for his wall 
and truly he has “builded better than 
he knew.” Modest and unassuming, 
he accepts but little of the credit due 
him for the success of his enterprise. 

“Meredith is home to me,” says Mr. 
Clough, “and if my efforts have helped 
to increase an appreciation of the beau- 
ties of beautiful Meredith Bay, I am 
well repaid.” 





| NEXT MONTH—In the July issue of the Granite Monthly will appear a 
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new book department, to be conducted by Oliver A. Jenkins, former news 
editor of the Concord Telegram and now with the Concord Monitor. 
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COOLIDGE AT AMHERST 


An Interview with Rev. ‘Burt L. York, Who Roomed -Across the 
Corridor trom the President in College. 





Calvin Coolidge hasn’t changed 
much since he was in college. He was 
just as cautious and just as moderate 
when a student at Amherst as he is as 
President of the United States, accord- 
ing to Rev. Burt L. York of Alton, who 
roomed just across the corridor from 
Coolidge for a year.. 

Mr. York was a freshman and Cool- 
idge a sophomore when they lived in 
the same dormitory. 

“T didn’t get to know Coolidge very 
well that year,” said Mr. York when 
asked to tell what he knew of Cool- 
idge’s college life. “For that matter, 
no one did,” he added. ‘“Coolidge’s 
own roommate said that he lived with 
him from September to June and didn’t 
have any real conversation with him 
until June.” 

Mr. York can well remember seeing 
Coolidge come out of his room with his 
books under his arm on his way to 
class. He would back out, stoop over 
and methodically turn the key in the 
door, and then, straightening up, would 
walk leisurely out of the building. If 
he saw someone he knew he would 
say “Hello” and rarely anything more. 

Coolidge’s reputation for dry humor 
was established while he was in college. 
He was selected to give the “grove 
oration,” which was supposed to be the 
wittiest of the commencement address- 
es. Coolidge lived up to his reputation. 
Mr. York attended the commencement 
exercises of the class of 1295 and heard 


Coolidge give his oration, which, he 
says, was one of the funniest he ever 
heard. One remark which the future 
President made on that occasion was, in 
substance, “We hope that our diplomas 
won’t prove to be wolves, even though 
they come in sheep’s clothing.” 

Cautious Cal had one slipped over 
on him one day during his college car- 
eer. Coolidge and his roommate with 
other students in the dormitory had 
been losing many personal belongings. 
An old clothes merchant of foreign ex- 
tration was suspected of being the thief 
and Coolidge and his roommate 
planned to trap the culprit. 

Several attractive articles were laid 
in plain sight on a table in the room 
about the time the old clothes man was 
expected. Coolidge was designated to 
stay in the room and watch the man 
carefully to see if he tried to take any 
of the articles. 

When the merchant came to the door 
Coolidge invited him in and engaged 
in conversation with him. He became 
quite interested in the suspected thief. 
They talked of his home country and 
of his experiences in America. Fin- 
ally, the merchant left and Coolidge 
slumped into a chair, thinking of the 
stranger and his life. A few minutes 
later his roommate entered, glanced at 
the table and pointed an accusing finger 
at Coolidge. The interesting visitor 
had taken all the articles from the table 
under Cal’s very eyes. 
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Calvin Coolidge never had a repu- 
tation for speed. Mr. York says he 
shall never forget seeing Coolidge run- 
ning in the junior plugged hat race at 
Amherst. 

Every junior participated in this an- 
nual event. Each man wore a plugged 
hat and carried a cane. At a given 
signal every man scrambled for a dis- 
tant goal keeping his hat on his head 
and swinging his cane. The last seven 
to reach the goal had to set the rest of 
the class up to a “feed” of cider and 
doughnuts. Calvin Coolidge was one 
of the last seven. 

At the party which Coolidge and six 
fellow tag-enders gave to his class, 
Coolidge reminded those present that 
the Bible said that the last should be 
first. The prophecy, in his case at 
least, seems to have come true. 

Coolidge’s retiring manner did not 
make him one of the so-called “popular 
men” on the campus, although he was 
greatly admired by those who knew 
him intimately. He did not join a 
fraternity until his junior year, when 
he was invited to join with a group of 
other men in the formation of an Am- 
herst chapter of Phi Gamma Delta. 

Athletics failed to interest the future 
president. His fellow students on oc- 
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casions tried to interest him in going 
out for some sport, but their enthusias- 
tic appeals met with a cool response. 
“T came to college to train my head, not 
my legs,” Coolidge told them. 

Mr. York is an ardent Coolidge 
booster. In his attractive home in East 
Alton he has a large picture of the 
President and he cherishes several notes 
he has received from Mr. Coolidge. He 
believes that the leadership of Calvin 
Coolidge with his program of economy 
is just at providential for America to- 
day as was the leadership of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln in their times. 

Since retiring from the ministry Mr. 
York has for several years conducted a 
girls’ school and camp at his place in 
Alton during the summer months. He 
consented a few years ago to fill the 
pastorate of the Alton Congregational 
Church when a vacancy occurred and 
served in that capacity for two years 
and a half. 

In 1924 Mr. York took an active 
part in the fight in this state to send a 
pledged delegation to Coolidge to the 
Republican National Convention. He 
is a student of politics and follows very 
closely political developments, especial- 
ly as they affect the man who roomed 
across the corridor from him in college. 





SPRING 
BY MARY TUCKER WAITE 
Evening with dusky wing 
Poises ready to descend. 
Birds their wondrous vespers sing. 
All the flowers mute attend, 
Fragrant incense offering. 
Sunset colors softly blend. 
Then the afterglow doth bring 
Benedictions at the end. 


Bird songs hush. 


‘Tis evening. 
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Monahan Studio 


ON TEST 


Eight promising young cows of the Sophie-Tormentor strain which are on an official 
test at the farm of Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass in Peterboro. The six 
cows on the left were all sired by Sophie’s Warrior. 








LODESTAR’S LANICE 


State champion pure bred Jersey owned by A. F. Peirce of Winchester. She broke 
the state record when she produced in one year 877.27 pounds 
of butter-fat. In 546 days she produced 1128.69 pounds. 
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WHY JERSEYS? 


BY H. STYLES BRIDGES 


Members of the New Hampshire Jersey Cattle Club Have Many 
Arguments in Favor of the Jersey Breed. The Story of the 
Club and Its Work Is Told in This Article. 





Although a great many farmers 
throughout New Hampshire have for 
years been breeding Jerseys, it was not 
until last year that a permanent organ- 
ization was perfected among the breed- 
ers. 

On September 12th last year, Jer- 
sey owners from all over the state met 
at the farm of Miss Mary L. Ware of 
West Rindge and unanimously voted to 
organize a state club. 

The officers elected were: 

President, Robert P. Bass, Peter- 

borough. 

Vice-President, Miss Mary Lee 

Waré, West Rindge 
Secretary & Treasurer, Carl B. 
Pattee, Goffstown. 

Publicity, H. Styles Bridges, Con- 

cord. 

Directors: Roy Hunter, Clare- 
mont; N. F. Stearns, Lebanon; E. S. 
Colprit, Dover; and A. F. Pierce, Win- 
chester; executive committee: G. M. 
Putnam, Contoocook, and G. L. Waugh, 
Durham. 

Some of the best cows in the state 
are among the herds owned by these 
officers. Both Governor Bass and Mr. 
Putnam own state champions and Mr. 
Pierce owns a. cow, Lodestar’s Lanice, 
which has just broken the state record 
for Jersey cows for butter fat pro- 
duction with 877.27 lb. of butter fat in 
one year. While Miss Ware’s herd, 


according to the cow test record of the 
Granite State Dairymen’s Association 
last year, won the distinction of being 
the most economical herd of high-pro- 
ducing Jerseys in the state. 

Having organized, picniced, and dis- 
cussed problems of mutual interest, the 
meeting adjourned. Since then the 
club has accomplished much useful 
work. 

It was decided at the meeting that 
the purposes the club would best be 
served through local Jersey clubs and 
such clubs have been formed in every 
county except two. Membership in the 
local club entails membership in the 
state club, and brings to each member 
the official organ of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club,—The Jersey Bulletin. 

An important function of the state 


‘club is to interest and educate dairy 


farmers all over the state in the prac- 
tical money-making qualities of the 
Jersey cow. And with that purpose in 
view, the state club issued some inter- 
esting pamphlets for distribution, set- 
ting forth the advantages of the Jersey 
breed. 

Jerseys have always been popular in 
New Hampshire. They have good 
solid qualities which appeal to the New 
Hampshire farmers; Vigor, early mat- 
urity, long life, persistency and above 
all, economy of production. As eco- 
nomical fat producers, they outrank 
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Name Of Cow 


Victor’s Sweet Alice 
Roseltha’s Dairymaid 


Dream’s Miss Jane 
Lodestar’s Lanice 
Hittie of Guilford 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
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New Hampshire Jersey Honor Roll 


STATE CHAMPION MILKERS 


Owner At Start Of Test 


H. E. Hanson, Rockingham 
N. F. Stearns, West Lebanon 
Oxford Owl’s Clever Lucy G. M. Putnam, Contoocook 
Majesty’s Golden Violet H. E. Hanson, Rockingham 
Fontaine of Orchard Hill Robert P. Bass. Peterboro 
Oxford Owl’s Clever Lucy G. M. Putnam, Contoocook 
G. M. Putnam, Contoocook 4 
A. F. Peirce, Winchester 5- 
A. F. Peirce, Winchester 12- 


~ 
Y 


> 
| 


Milk 
Lbs. 


8820 
2-5 10153 
2-10 7312 
3-4 11610 
3-7 12592 
4-3 8703 
12752 


Age 
Yrs. Mo. 


1-10 


Fat Days 
Lbs. 


501.51 
512.12 
472.66 
637.23 
625.87 
560.58 
7 718.76 
6 15636 877.27 365 
5 8333 485.70 365 
Ww 


est 23rd St., New York. 


365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 


324 
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every other kind of cow. There was a 
time when their popularity was threat- 
ened by Holsteins, noted for their large 
milk producing qualities. But time 
changes. And now that the price of 
whole milk in the cities is partially de- 
termined by the butter fat content, 
Jersey milk has come to have a higher 
commercial value. 


As a dairy cow, the Jersey has two 
essential and important superiorities 
over all breeds. It is undeniable both 
that the Jersey cow is the most econom- 
ical producer of all breeds and that 
she produces the highest quality of milk 
of all breeds. 


This it not mere opinion. The Jer- 
sey cow has won in every test ever 
conducted for economy of production. 
A summary of all competitive tests 
shows that the Jersey breed easily leads 
for economy of production, for butter 
fat produced, for each 100 pounds of 
liveweight, and for butter fat produced 
from the smallest quantity of food. 
The efficiency of a machine is deter- 
mined by what it produces, less what it 
costs. Measured by that standard, the 


» 


Jersey stands unrivalled. She is the 
practical dairy cow. 


Along with this quality of economical 
production the Jerseys also produce 
more fats and solids per quart of milk 
than any other breed. She is therefore 
not only the most economical produc- 
ing cow, but she is the cow that pro- 
duces the highest quality product. 


A valuable quality in Jerseys is their 
rugged health. They are less suscept- 
ible to tuberculosis than most breeds. 
In a recent United States Report of 
the Department of Agriculture, out of 
313,889 Jerseys tested, only 2.37% 
reacted tubercular as compared to 
7.85% of other breeds. 


Jersey owners, too, can point with 
pride to the well-known qualities of 
long life and persistency. For the 
Jersey breed now holds the world’s re- 
cord over all breeds for long-distance 
production—Sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm, produced in ten years 7038 lbs. 
of butter-fat; for production over six 
successive lactations for reproduction 
—F¥inemeral Kings Interest in 24 years 
produced 21 calves and at 20 years of 
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age she produced 400 lbs. of butter fat; 
and for cows over 18—Merry Maidens 
Brown Lady produced at 18 years of 
age 698.01 lbs. of butter fat. 

The New Hampshire Jersey Cattle 
Club is interested in encouraging the 
increasing use of pure-bred bulls. The 
average butter-fat production in the 
United States is only 160 lbs. per cow, 
compared to an average in the United 
States for pure-bred cows on test of 577 





We would rather be like Arizona with 
91% of pure-bred bulls and some of the 
finest herds in the country. 

The state club also hopes to encour- 
age in New Hampshire more test work. 
At present in our state, there are only 
about 20 Jersey farmers who do ad- 
vanced registry test work’. It is a 
great advantage to a farmer to test his 
cows. In the first place, it is imposs- 
ible to sell a pure-bred bull for an 











CLEVER LITTLE LADY 


First Jersey in New Hampshire to win a gold medal. She produced 12,456.6 pounds of 
milk and 767.99 pounds of fat in one year. For five times in succession she 


made register of merits records. 


Her owner is George M. Putnam, 


president of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation. 


Ibs. of butter-fat. Now it costs very 
little more to take care of cows produc- 
ing 577 lb. of butter-fat than it does to 
take care of cows producing only 160. 
But what a difference on the return on 
the farmer’s investment. 

The solution lies in more and better 
pure-bred bulls, though over one-half 
the bulls in New Hampshire are pure- 
bred, as compared to only 25.4% of 
pure-bred bulls in the United States. 





adequate price, whose dam has not 
made the registry of merit. Testing 
cattle stimulates the farmer’s interest 
and capacity to raise high-producing 
cows and it helps him greatly in selling 
his surplus stock. 

The Jersey breeders of the state feel 
confident that Jerseys are bound to be- 
come even more popular. For the 
whole tendency in the milk industry 
now is to sell milk on a butter fat con- 
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tent; the higher the butter fat, the 
higher the price. 

As the Jersey cow produces butter 
fat at the lowest cost, it is inevitable 
that the Jersey breed must become 
more and more predominant in New 


1. New Hampshire Breeders who have 
done registry of merit work in the last 
twenty years are: Robert P. Bass, Peter- 
boro; H. Ryerson Chapman, Dunbarton; 
Stephen Chase, Hanover; Rush Chellis, 
Claremont; Henry S. Hale, Dixville Notch; 
J. T. Hall, Lebanon; H. E. Hanson, Rock- 
ingham; Roy D. Hunter, West Claremont; 
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England as a dairy cow. It is the job 
of the state club to help facilitate this 
movement and to help New Hampshire 
Jersey owners to develop and build up 
their herds to the highest possible 
standard of production. 

George P. Morgan, Dover; H. S. Morgan, 
Hebron; New Hampshire College, Durham; 
T. Nyland, Peterboro; A. F. Peirce, Win- 
chester; George M. Putnam, Contoocook; 
C. T. Rossiter, Claremont; N. F. Stearns, 


West Lebanon; Miss Mary Lee Ware, West 
Rindge. 





THE OLD TAVERN 
BY A. BANCROFT HALL 


Lo, as I stand within these welcoming walls, 

What scenes drift back from long forgotten years, 
The scent of yesterday lives in these very halls, 

Where sad the ravage of time’s hand appears. 


Even now as swings the weary door behind me, 
I hear the clattering hoof-beats die away, 

And wonder if the unborn years will find me, 
Still living in the hours of yesterday. 


Here in this very room where now I’m standing 
What talk has heard of love, of hope, of trust, 

Here are the same old stairs, and there the landing, 
Here are the same old latches, red with rust. 


What dainty feet long stilled have tripped these floors, 
"Neath skirts of crinoline and kerchiefs frail, 

What tawny hands have opened wide these doors, 
What feasts of pork, with mugs of nut-brown ale. 


What song and laughter rang amid the gloom 
Of evening candles soft and subtle glow, 
What clink of spurs and sabres in this room, 
What perfume faint, what dreams of long ago. 


Alas, the glamour that your youth has known, 
Against the march of time has thinned away, 
Romance whose home was here, long since has flown, 

Relic of years long dust, and yesterday. 
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This article on Mr. Karl Abbott is the first of a series of brief biographies 
of New Hampshire men and women who have made marked successes in other 


states. 


© 
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KARL P. ABBOTT 


BY GEORGE H. CLARK 


Karl P. Abbott Got His Start in the Hotel Business in His Native 
Town, Bethlehem, N. H., Only a Few Years Ago. Now the 
Abbott Corporation Owns Large Hotels in Franconia, N. H., 
Boston, Mass., Camden, So. Carolina, and St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Karl Pennock Abbott was born in nection whis naval duties. He gradua- 


Bethlehem, N. H., 35 years ago and is 


today recognized 
for his exceptional 
ability, honest and 
straightforward me- 
thods. He is a val- 
uable acquisition to 
the personnel of 
successful hotel men 
in this country. 
After attending 
public schools in his 
home town, he went 
to the Goddard 
Seminary at Barre, 
Vt., and afterwards 
entered Tufts Col- 
lege, later taking a 
business. adminis- 
tration course at 
the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
When the United 
States entered the 
war, Karl Abbott 
was one of the first 
to enlist and chose 


the naval service as his scene of activ- 





KARL P. ABBOTT. 
Chock full of energy. 


ted with honors and was made ensign. 


After the armis- 
tice was signed, Ab- 
bott returned to his 
New _ Hampshire 
home and plunged 
into the hotel busi- 
ness with all the 
energy and vigor 
which is so charac- 
teristic of him. At 
this time, his father, 
Mr. Frank Abbott, 
was operating Up- 
land Terrace in 
Bethlehem. It was 
a blessed relief to 
his father to have 
Karl back on the 
job. 

Naturally ambi- 
tious, Karl began to 
look for other 
worlds to conquer 
and soon negotiated 
for the purchase of 
the Profile and 


Flume property, which at that time 


ities. He was among those selected was operated by the C. H. Greenleaf 


to take the Princeton course in con- 


Company. Here the up-to-date me- 
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thods and personal attention of young 
Abbott were immediately felt in the 
receipts of these well-known resorts 
and had it not been for the disastrous 
fire in the middle of his third season 
which burned this famous old land- 
mark, beloved by everyone who had 
ever seen it, he would have still been 
operating it with a marked increase of 
patronage. 

Just previous to the burning of the 
Profile House, the Abbotts took over 
the Forest Hills at Franconia, which 
had for a long time been lying dormant. 

Realizing the possibilities, beautiful 
location and other assets, the Abbotts 
took hold of this property with the 
courage of their convictions and ex- 
pended upwards of $300,000. in com- 
pletely rehabilitating the property, in- 
stalling a golf course and making it 
one of the most attractive hotels in the 
White Mountain district. 

In 1923, The Kirkwood at Camden, 
South Carolina, was purchased by 
F. H. Abbott & Son. This property is 
well known, is one of the finest in the 
country, and Karl Abbott personally 
superintended the operations of this 
house with unvarying success. The new 
golf course on The Kirkwood grounds 
has received a great deal of favorable 
comment by many of the professional 
golfers of the country. It was here that 
the experiment of importing Irish peat 
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moss for the greens was put into effect, 
and it has proved deservedly popular. 

Early in 1925, Frank H. Abbott & 
Son took over The Vendome, Common- 
wealth Avenue at Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, under the direction of Karl Ab- 
bott. This famous hotel has been a 
landmark in Boston for a decade and is 
the home of some of Boston’s most aris- 
tocratic families. Since the taking over 
of the hotel by the Abbotts, the high 
standard of operation of this hotel has 
been maintained and improved and the 
hotel now stands as one of Boston’s 
finest hostelries. 

When the Vinoy Park Hotel at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, was in process of 
construction, the owners selected the 
Abbott Corporation to operate the hotel 
with the understanding that Karl would 
give it his personal supervision. Ac- 
cordingly, the contract was made for 


the Frank H. Abbott & Sons Corpora- 


tion to operate this $4,000,000. hotel 
for a term of years. This was a dis- 
tinct recognition of Mr. Abbott’s ability 
as a successful hotel operator. 

Karl Abbott is one of the coming 
hotel men of this age. Many think he 
is already here; an indefatigable work- 
er, chock full of energy, head clear 
as a bell, ideas galore, nerve force tre- 
mendous, yet modest as a schoolboy, he 
talks when he has something to say, 
and when not he rides horseback. 





A prize of $40 is offered by the Social Science Section of the Manchester 


Institute of Arts and Sciences for the best monograph on early New Hamp- 


shire colonial history, based upon original and heretofore unpublished material. 


Monographs should be submitted to Mrs. L. M. Farrington, North River Road, 
Manchester, on or before July 1, 1926. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Past, Present and Future 
An Address by William S. Rossiter 


Reported by ALBERT S. BAKER 





What was considered by many to be 
the most comprehensive analysis of 
present trends in New Hampshire and 
rural New England, was presented be- 
fore the New Hampshire Civic Associa- 
tion on the 26th of May by William 
S. Rossiter of Concord, President of the 
Rumford Press, and a recognized ex- 
pert on population trends and _ their 
meanings. 

Mr. Rossiter was speaking at a meet- 
ing devoted to considerations of the 
work being done by the New England 
Council and its accomplishments to 
date. The general review of the his- 
tory of the New England Council was 
presented to the Association by John 
S. Lawrence, the Council President. 

Mr. Rossiter pointed out that the 
value of the New England Council is 
two-fold. Its value is general, he said, 
where the interests of all New England 
states touch, such as in taxation, trans- 
portation, power, uniform laws, and 
arousing the people of these states to 
united action. 

Mr. Rossiter said that he found the 
second value of the Council in the in- 
spiration of enthusiasm and energy 
within the six New England states. 

Discussing briefly the history of New 
England, Mr. Rossiter called attention 
to the fact that New England is natur- 
ally divided into two sections; Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont in the 


first group; Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island in the second 
group. These were originally alike in 
race, religion and outlook, he said, but 
pointed out that these sections are now 
more diverse. 

Presenting a sketch of New England 
in 1820, Mr. Rossiter pointed out that 
the territory was all agricultural, and 
that there were practically no large 
cities. In Maine, he said, Portland had 
a population of 8,581; while only two 
other towns exceeded 3,000. In Ver- 
mont there were no towns with a pop- 
ulation greater than 3,000. In New 
Hampshire Portsmouth, with a popula- 
tion of 7,327, was the largest city of the 
state, with only two other New Hamp- 
shire towns having a population greater 
than 3,000. At that time Manchester, 
now New Hampshire’s largest city, had 
a population of 761. In Massachusetts, 
Boston had a population of 43,940; 
Salem 11,346; with only twelve other 
towns and cities in that great common- 
wealth having a population in excess 
of 3,000. In Rhode Island, Providence 
had a population of 11,767;Newport 
7,319; and only six other towns with a 
population over 3,000. In Connecticut, 
Hartford had a population of 4,726; 
New Haven 7,147; while twenty-three 
other towns exceeded 3,000, none of 
them having a population of 5,000. 

These uniformly small communities 
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are the earmarks of agricultural states. 

“Conditions then were entirely differ- 
ent from our own time,” Mr. Rossiter 
said, in describing the prevailance of 
household industries. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Rossiter cited Hillsborough 
County, where, according to figures 
available, “textiles made in families 
during one year included cotton goods, 
221,000 yards; mixed goods, 80,700 


yards; linens, 512,000 yards; woolen’ 


goods, 243,000 yards. This represen- 
ted an annual output of 1,056,700 yards 
of textile goods, or an average of about 
175 yards per year per farm family. 
In all New Hampshire the tables indi- 
cated that 3,500,000 yards were made 
in families. 


PARTING OF THE WAYS 


“Then came factory production. 
The low country states staked their 
fortunes on industrial development. 

“Tn general the north country states 
did not do so. A few communities, 
well located, developed industrial inter- 
ests, but in general manufacturing did 
not appeal, especially to the north 
country. 

“There began the parting of the ways 
between tH® two groups. 

“First, the household industry faded 
away, and with the departure of that 
aid to the farm home agriculture in 
New England began to languish. The 
lure of the factory and the lure of the 
west began a drain of population. 
Rapidly an old economic idea that the 
family should be content with support 
from the soil gave way to a rather 
irritated demand that the farm must 
earn money, a fair cash income, or else 
be abandoned. 

“Most all of our north country 
farms,” Mr. Rossiter said, “can support 
life, but only a proportion of them as 
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now conducted can return a cash profit. 


“A century ago, in 1820, the aggre- 
gate population of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont was 778,000. At 
the same time the aggregate population 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island was 875,000. It is inter- 
esting to observe the population change 
through the century. According to the 
1920 census, the aggregate population 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont was 1,550,000. In 1920 the ag- 
gregate population of the lower three 
New England states, Massachusetts, 


Connecticut and Rhode Island, was 


5,836,000.” 


Mr. Rossiter pointed out that in the 
three north country states are 1,214 
towns and cities. “Probably not over 
one-third at the outside,” he said, 
“possess industries worth dignifying as 
real manufacturing plants. If this is 
approximately true,” Mr. Rossiter ob- 
served, “900 towns, or 28,000 square 
miles, out of approximately 40,000 
square miles of settled areas in the three 
states are distinctly rural. Most of 
them,” he said, “need all the assistance 
that loss and discouragement entitle 
them to receive.” 


Turning his attention then to New 
Hampshire, Mr. Rossiter said our 
story differs in no respect from that of 
Maine and Vermont in continued drain 
of our rural communities. This deple- 
tion has been in progress with varying 
force for a century. 

“Why has it occurred?” he asked. 
“Our people love their homes and 
mountain peoples are always clannish.” 

“It is because,” Mr. Rossiter said, 
“when the New Hampshire farm is 
considered in terms of a cash income 
producer, operated as our people are 
accustomed conventionally ‘to do, it 
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cannot often show an attractive wage. 

“Confront these facts,” Mr. Rossiter 
urged. “First, out of 251 towns and 
cities, 179 decreased between 1910 and 
1920. Of 167 towns having less than 
1,000 population, 137 or 82 per cent, 


showed loss in population during that 


decade. In consequence of rural de- 
crease with only 11 towns and cities 
having over 5,000 population, 63 per 
cent of the state population became 
urban, 8 per cent higher than in 1900. 

“Second, note the population when 
classified. Between 1900 and 1920 
towns and cities of more than 5,000 
population showed a total increase of 
54,234. During the same period towns 
in the 2,000 to 5,000 class showed a 
decrease from 61,899 to 60,617, or a 
total of 1,282. During the 20 years 
towns under 2,000 decreased from 166, 
437 in 1900 to 144,980 in 1920, or a 
total of 21,457. 

“With an approximate average land 
area of 36 square miles, 179 towns and 
cities which decreased at the last cen- 
sus, represented 6,500 square miles of 
the state’s total of about 9,000 square 
miles, or almost two-thirds of the state,” 
Mr. Rossiter pointed out. 


SHORTAGE OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


What was considered to be the most 
important factor in this change was that 
of age. Mr. Rossiter’s analysis showed 
that, “in 1920 in every 1,000 of pop- 
ulation in the United States, there were 
265 persons of both sexes between the 
ages of 15 to 30. In Manchester and 
Nashua together there were 263, a nor- 
mal condition. In the balance of the 
state there were 228, a_ substantial 
shortage.” 

In fact, outside of Manchester and 
Nashua, Mr. Rossiter’s study indicated 
that we are 37 short in every 1,000 in 


the most active and creative period, or 
in all, New Hampshire is about 13,000 
short of young people. At the same 
time Mr. Rossiter’s analysis indicated 
that New Hampshire has an excess of 
30,000 over the proportion shown for 
the nation of persons 50 years old and 
over. 


Here Mr. Rossiter discussed another 
very interesting phase of New Hamp- 
shire population trend, 

“Of 242,757 persons born in New 
Hampshire,” he said, “128,505, or 34.4 
per cent have left the state and live 
elsewhere; 69,000 of these, or roughly 
one-half, went to Massachusetts, while 


the remainder are scattered all over 
the continent.” 


Discussing the agricultural change in 
the five year period from 1900 to 1925, 
as indicated by census reports, Mr. 
Rossiter pointed out that there was a 
decrease of 341,742 acres of land in 
farms, or 13 per cent. The value of all 
farm property decreased $11,542,000, 
or 10 per cent. The value of buildings 
showed an increase of $6,936,000, or 
16 per cent, while the value of land only 
showed a decrease of $10,200,000, or 
21 per cent. The value of implements 
and machinery fell off $511,000, or 6 
per cent, while the value of livestock 
showed a decline of $7,666,000, or 40 
per cent. The number of cattle de- 
creased 25 per cent; the number of 
dairy cows 17 per cent; the number of 
sheep 43 per cent; the number of hogs 
61 per cent. The number of chickens 
increased 31 per cent and the produc- 
of eggs 61 per cent. 

Mr. Rossiter pointed out that the 
trend of crops indicated a decrease of 
two-thirds in corn for grain; a decrease 
of four-fifths in oats; while hay re- 
mained stationary. The production of 
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tobacco increased 50 per cent, while the 
production of potatoes and the number 
of bearing apple trees remained sta- 
tionary. 


In the field of dairy products Mr. 
Rossiter found a decrease of 4,350,000 
gallons of milk, or 12 per cent, and a 
decrease in the amount of butter pro- 
duce of 750,000 pounds, or 20 per cent, 
while the production of butter fat in- 
creased one-half. 


Mr. Rossiter’s analysis of farm pop- 
ulation in 1925 as compared to the 
population the country over, showed 
that in the United States as a whole 
only 25.4 per cent of all farmers are 
55 and over, while in New Hampshire 
the percentage is 45. 


“Hence,” he said, “ the proportion of 
children under 10 per 1,000 of farm 
population in the nation is 217, while 
in New Hampshire the number is 172. 
That is,” he continued, ““ New Hamp- 
shire is short 3,465 children, or 1 in 
every 6 farm homes. Mortgages, how- 
ever, decreased 16 per cent in number 
and 10 per cent in aggregate amount.” 


TAXES IMPORTANT FACTOR 


While not pretending to be an expert 
on taxation, Mr. Rossiter said he be- 
lieved taxes to be an important factor 
in present trends and in the future 
development of New Hampshire. 


He pointed out that the total amount 
of money for all purposes raised by tax- 
ation in New Hampshire increased 
from $5,250,240.82 in 1910 to $16,781,- 
283.85 in 1925. His analysis showed 


that for towns and cities of 5,000 and 
over the per capita tax increased from 
$12.57 in 1910 to $37.00 in 1925; that 
the per capita tax in towns and cities 
of from 2,000 to 5,000 population in- 
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creased from $12.23 in 1910 to $42.14 
in 1925; and that the per capita tax 
for towns of 2,000 and under increased 
from $11.16 in 1910 to $35.31 in 1925. 


The total population of New Hamp- 
shire in 1925 was 452,026, Mr. Rossiter 
pointed out. Of this aggregate number 
250,549 were residents of towns and 
cities of 5,000 and over; 57,889 lived 
in towns and cities of from 2,000 to 
5,000; while 143,588 lived in towns of 
2,000 or less. 


At this point in his analysis Mr. 
Rossiter called attention to certain de- 
finite facts. ‘Along with Maine and 
Vermont,” he said, “we chose to stay 
mostly agricultural at the only time 
when the going was reasonably good in 
industrial development. It is too late 
to try now. We want our farms to 
earn money. They do not to any great 
extent, and our rural areas are declin- 
ing in population, yet they represent 
two-thirds of our state area. Along 
with this trend,” Mr. Rossiter contin- 
ued, “the alarming increase in taxation 
adds its weight. 


“These conditions threaten the pros- 
perity of the whole state. 


“To any executive,” Mr. Rossiter 
said, “ our rural record means just 
one thing. In general we are struggling 
in an old-fashioned way to compete in 
products that other states sell profit- 
ably at a price that is ruining us. 


“What can we do to improve our 
situation?” 

Answering his own question Mr. 
Rossiter said; “First, we must take 
steps to check the bleeding of the 
state’s life blood in the departure of 
young people. We must show real 


opportunities to succeed in New Hamp- 
shire. 
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“Let us take this great state prob- 
lem into our own hands,” Mr. Rossiter 
said. “Let us employ, from the out- 
side, if necessary, a group of the best 
experts and set them to work, not on 
windy reports and recommendations, 
but to answer a few specific questions 
such as: 

“What can we produce in New 
Hampshire at a profit? 

‘What products can we offer secure 
in the knowledge that ours are better 
than those of any other state? 

‘What products can we offer with 
which we can compete on reasonably 
even terms economically and in quality 
with other states? 

“What sweeping changes do we need 
in combination, cooperation, standard- 
izing, sorting and marketing to enable 
us to succeed with such specified pro- 
ducts? 

“What other old or new interests and 
activities can we foster or develop to 
success? 

‘What central organization and sell- 
ing force in this state and also in other 
states do we need to maintain to busi- 
ness-manager all classes of products we 
decide upon as favorable, to insure their 
selling freely and profitably? 


SPECIALTIES INSTEAD OF STAPLES 


“New Hampshire’s future success 
lies,” Mr. Rossiter said, “largely in 
the state’s ability, with farsighted read- 
justment, to turn herself to specialties 
instead of staples, to keep such of the 
old activities as are prosperous, cap- 
italize scenery and air to some extent, 
develop products that can be pushed in 
city markets without fear of destruc- 
tive competition. Of these there are 
many. Others are doing these things 
—why not New Hampshire?” 

There will then appear after the 
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best effort to suggest suitable products. 
and all encouragement, large areas 
that cannot be successfullly cultivated. 
Bond the state, buy those abandoned 
farms and reforest them. 


This is being advocated by leading 
experts in New York State and else- 
where. Let N. H. lead, and anticipate 
the lumber famine only a few years 
away. 

If these suggestions are not convinc- 
ing, it is only necessary to propose 
better ones. But do something. And 
now is the time. 


If my contacts with our fellow citi- 
zens in the last year or so mean any- 
thing, they mean that our state is 
eagerly hoping against hope for some 
coherent, orderly program, the object 
of which is to stop our decline in rural 
population, and in products and proper- 
ty, to keep our boys and girls at home 
and reverse the tide which for so long 
has been surging outward. Such a pro- 
gram may be radical and far-reaching 
if only it is practical. I believe that 
our people are in earnest. They long 
for real leaders to show them what to 
do in their dire need—they are in no 
mood for political hot air. Woe to the 
politicians who have no constructive 
program to offer. It would be prudent 
for candidates to announce concretely 
what they propose to do for New 
Hampshire instead of for themselves. 


This association assumes to represent 
the thoughtful, progressive element of 
the state. You and I are not measur- 
ing up to ours, and we are not worth 
while, if we merely meet occasionally 
for an intellectual pink tea. This prob- 
lem is a ringing challenge to this asso- 
ciation. 

But the first outstanding need is to 
create a robust state consciousness. 
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BUNKER HILL 


BY SAMUEL COPP WORTHEN 


“If Gallantry and Numbers Were a Controlling Factor, the Battle of 
Bunker Hill Was Won by the New Hampshire Militia,” De- 
clared Governor John G. Winant in a Recent Radio Address. 
The Story of That Memorable Struggle Is Told in This Article. 





One hundred and fifty-one summers 
have poured their dazzling sunshine on 
the slopes of Breed’s Hill in Charles- 
town, Mass., since that glorious defeat 
which we celebrate as one of the land- 
marks of our liberty. It was the cru- 
cial test of the power of our raw mili- 
tia to meet in battle array the seasoned 
soldiery of Britain. 

Two months earlier the minute men 
of the Bay Colony had, in the words of 
Longfellow, given “the redcoats ball 
for ball from behind each fence and 
farmyard wall” until they were forced 
to flee before the tide of wrath which 
swept them back from the litttle village 
that had hitherto becomingly borne the 
name of Concord. About a month had 
elapsed since the rugged hero of the 
Green Mountains surprised Ticonder- 
oga and summoned its commander to 
lay down his arms “In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” 

Tumultuous assemblies had driv- 
en the officers of the Crown out of some 
of our colonial capitals, But thus far 
there had been no pitched battle in 
which our farmers, mechanics and 
shop-keepers must meet regular troops, 
face to face and eye to eye. The all 
important question was, “Would they 
prove equal to such an emergency?” 

The Continental Army had only 
theoretically come into being. Wash- 


ington, made the commander-in-chief 
but two days before the battle, did not 
start for the seat of war until four days 
after it had been fought. The undis- 
ciplined throng which poured in from 
the surrounding country on the Lex- 
ington alarm had partly disintegrated, 
and the remnants lay encamped in a 
semi-circle around Boston, their white 
tents dotting the valleys and hilltops 
for a distance of ten or twelve miles. 
Each unit recognized only its own offi- 
cers and yielded them but uncertain 
obedience. 

The man who was nominally the 
chief commander of the Massachu- 
setts militia, Artemas Ward of Shrews- 
bury, was entirely lacking in military 
knowledge and experience. He was a 
patriot and a man of honor, but the 
best that can be said of his technical 
skill is that (in the colloquial language 
of today), as a major general he was a 
middling good lawyer. The men were 
ill equipped and there were only eleven 
barrels of powder in the camp. 

Charlestown is on a pear-shaped pen- 
insular lying north of Boston. At the 


stem end of the pear, which is the part 
most distant from Boston, it is con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow 
passageway called Charlestown Neck. 
This is so low that it is sometimes sub- 
merged by the tides. On the penin- 
sular are several hills, those nearest 
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Boston being known as Bunker’s Hill 
and Breed’s Hill. Ward had his head- 
quarters at Cambridge on the mainland 
(beyond Charlestown Neck), so that 
the peninsular lay interposed between 
our forces and the north end of Boston. 

In May, 1775, a joint committee of 
the Council of War and the Committee 
of Safety had recommended an ad- 
vance which in- 


Connecticut was the most vigorous ad- 
vocate of this plan, which was a rash 
one in view of the fact that we still 
lacked proper artillery and because it 
did not include the occupation of the 
other hills on the mainland. 

General Ward designated for this haz- 
ardous undertaking Col. William Pres- 
cott of Pepperell, Mass., a bold and 
experienced offi- 





cluded the oc- 
cupation of 
Bunker Hill 
and other 
heights in line 
with it on the 
mainland, com- 
manding the 
Neck. This 
would have 
been a good 
plan wf the 
Americans had 
possessed artill- 
ery and muni- 
tions sufficient 
to control the 
surrounding 
country, and 
would probably 
in that case 
have forced the 
evacuation of 
Boston. How- 
ever, they lack- 
ed these essentials of success. 
About the middle of June word 
reached our commander that the Brit- 
ish were about to occupy Bunker Hill, 
also Dorchester Heights south of Bos- 
ton, on the 18th of that month. A 
council of officers and civilians was 
hastily called and after some hesita- 
tion Ward decided to forestall this 
offensive by seizing and fortifying Bun- 
ker Hill. General Israel Putnam of 


fatigued 





GENERAL JOHN STARK 


“One fresh man in action is worth ten 





cer, who had 
borne himself 
so well during 
the Old French 
War as to be 
offered a com- 
mission in the 
British Army. 
Prescott drew 
up his force 
about 1000 
strong on Cam- 
bridge Common 
in front of the 
general’s head- 
quarters just 
after sunset 
on June 16th, 
and prayers 
were said by the 
Rev. Dr. Lang- 
don, president 
of Harvard 
College. At 9 
o’clock the ex- 
pedition moved forward and crossed 
Charlestown Neck led by Prescott in 
person with two sergeants carrying 
“dark lanterns.” 

They passed Bunker Hill, but instead 
of stopping there the leader continued 
on to Breed’s Hill, which is lower but 
nearer Boston and better situated in 
his opinion to annoy the enemy. It 
was also a far more dangerous position, 
as it does not command the Neck, be- 


ones.” 
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ing shut off from it by Bunker Hill. 
The British fleet could sweep the nar- 
row passage to the mainland with its 
guns, and there was nothing to prevent 
the landing of a force there in his rear, 
cutting off his retreat and insuring his 
destruction or capture. This could 
doubtless have been done, though not 
so easily, if he had obeyed orders and 
occupied the spot designated by the 
commanding general. 

The clocks were striking the hour of 
midnight when Colonel Prescott’s men 
began to throw up their intrenchments 
on the summit of Breed’s Hill. They 
had but four hours of darkness in which 
to complete the fortifications, and the 
results of their labors during that brief 
period were remarkable. The first light 
of dawn revealed to the British on 
Copp’s Hill in the North End of Bos- 
ton (perhaps half a mile distant) a well 
constructed redoubt 8 rods square with 
ramparts 6 feet high and a small ditch 
at the base. Beginning 50 or 60 feet 
from the northern angle, a breastwork 
ran 400 feet over the brow of the hill 
and down its slope toward the Mystic 
River. The intention had been to ex- 
tend it to the water’s edge, but the work 
was incomplete. 

Gage could descry on the ramparts 
the tall, commanding form of Prescott, 
clad in a linen coat. It was this gar- 
ment which caused some of the British 
officers to report that the provincials 
were commanded by “a farmer dressed 
in his frock.” None of the Americans 
wore uniforms. They carried a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of weapons and 
there were not 50 bayonets among 
them. 

Exhausted by the night’s toil, they 
continued their work as best they 
could under a heavy fire from the bat- 
teries at Copp’s Hill and Barton’s 
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Point and from the guns of the fleet. 
Prescott called upon Ward for rein- 
forcements and some were sent, notably 
the New Hampshire rangers under 
Col. John Stark, who was later to win 
immortal fame at Bennington. When 
they moved forward from Medford 
each man received a gill cupful of 
powder, one or two flints and 15 balls. 
These had to be beaten into various 
shapes, as there were scarcely two guns 
among them of the same calibre. 

When they arrived at the Neck, 
Capt. Henry Dearborn (afterwards a 
major general and secretary of war) 
suggested crossing at double quick to 
escape sooner from the fire of the Glas- 
gow and two armed gondolas which 
were raking the passageway with 
round, bar and chain shots. Stark 
with a quick glance of his piercing eye 
replied: “Dearborn, one fresh man in 
action is worth ten fatigued ones,” and 
continued to advance with the utmost 
composure. 

It was not long before twenty-eight 
barges formed in line and left Long 
Wharf, Boston, with troops of the 5th, 
38th, 43rd and 52nd Infantry and other 
veteran organizations, splendidly ap- 
pointed and with glittering firelocks 
and bayonets. Six pieces of ordinance 
were placed in the bows of as many 
boats. The regulars presented an im- 
posing appearance as they disembarked 
as Morton’s Point on the peninsular. 
Harboring no doubt of an easy victory 
they paused to partake of refreshments 
before annihilating their rustic adver- 
saries. 

At two o’clock more British troops 
disembarked at the site now occupied 
by the Charlestown Navy Yard. Some 
estimate the number of British soldiers 
who participated in the battle as high 
as 4,000, besides the marines and sail- 
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ors in the fleet. The Americans act- 
ually engaged probably did not exceed 
2,000. 

While the conflict was impending 
some improvements were made in the 
American defenses. Capt. Thomas 
Knowlton of Ashford, Conn., com- 
manding a company from that state, 
took possession of a rail fence which 
partly filled the gap between Prescott’s 
breastwork and the bank of the Mystic 
River. It was some 700 feet long and 
lay about 600 feet farther back than 
the line of the breastwork. There was 
a low stone wall under part of the 
fence. Knowlton brought up rails 
from another fence and set them par- 
allel with this, piling new mown hay in 
the space between and draping it over 
with rails. While affording little or no 
protection the hay helped to give this 
crude defense the appearance of a 
breastwork and to deceive the enemy. 

When the New Hampshire rangers 
came up Stark was impressed by the 
danger of a flanking movement along 
the Mystic and hastily-built a low wall 
of stones, running up from the river in 
line with the rail fence. 

In the fight that followed, Colonel 
Stark commanded the troops at the rail 
fence, including the portion of the line 
constructed by his men at the last mo- 
ment, and Colonel Prescott commanded 
those in the redoubt and behind the 
earth breastwork. Gen. Israel Putnam 
who was on or near the field during the 
day, though the ranking officer, exer- 
cised little control over events. At the 
time of the actual fighting he was ap- 
parently stationed with a considerable 
force on the summit of Bunker Hill 
which he considered it important to 
hold for strategic reasons. 

Just before the battle began, a hand- 
some gentleman in a blue coat and a 


white waistcoat presented himself at 
the redoubt. He was Dr. Joseph War- 
ren, chairman of the Committee of 
Safety, lately appointed a general of the 
Massachusetts militia. Prescott greet- 
ed him cordially and said he hoped he 
had come to take command. Warren 
replied that he was there merely as a 
volunteer and not in his official capac- 
ity and that he did not propose to in- 
terfere in the least with the handling of 
the troops by their veteran officer. 
While the ensuing action was in pro- 
gress he fell shot through the brain 
by a musket ball. 

The orders of General Gage for a 
frontal assault were duly carried out. 
The troops formed in two columns. The 
left wing under General Pigot advanced 
on the redoubt and the breastwork and 
the right wing commanded by General 
Howe against the flimsy defense of the 
rail fence. Never did seasoned troops 
or trained officers fight with more cool- 
ness and valor than the two provincial 
colonels, Prescott and Stark, and their 
ill equipped followers. 

Commands had been issued to hus- 
band the scanty supply of ammunition 
by waiting until the enemy were within 
8 rods of the works and then to shoot 
low and to aim preferably at the hand- 
some coats of the officers. These or- 
ders were deliberately and efficiently 
obeyed. The glittering ranks of the 
regulars moved steadily up the hill in 
the June sunshine. Suddenly the guns 
of the Americans belched forth a flood 
of flame, and the advancing columns 
were mowed down like grain before the 
sickle. In vain those behind filled up 
the depleted ranks. Human nature 
could endure no more and they retreat- 
ed, leaving the hillside strewn with 
heaps of dead and dying. 
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During this conflict a determined at- 
tempt was made by the Welsh Fusi- 
leers, who had won glory on the field 
of Minden to turn the flank of the New 
Hampshire farmers behind the rail 
fence, but this celebrated regiment 
was repulsed and all but annihilated. 

After reforming at the foot of the 
hill and receiving reinforcements from 
Boston the British made a second at- 
tack. Artillery was brought up within 
900 feet of the rail fence and an at- 
tempt made to force a passage through 
the space which lay between it and the 
end of Prescott’s breastwork. The 
movement was partly covered by dense 
clouds of smoke which arose from the 
burning village of Charlestown, fired 
for this purpose and to dislodge the 
sharpshooters from some of the dwel- 
lings. The colonials pursued the same 
tactics as before and again sent their 
opponents reeling back down the slope 
in disastrous defeat. 

The British, however, believed that 
they had detected the weak point in the 
American defenses, the gap between 
the fortifications manned by the forces 
of Prescott and Stark. Against this 
their third assault was directed. By 
this time the ammunition of the provin- 
cials was practically exhausted. As 
they neared the works the regulars met 
only a scattering volley of shots min- 
gled with a shower of stones. Encour- 
aged by this sign of weakness they 
forced their way through the gap, 
turned their artillery on the flank of 
the men of the breastwork and driving 
them back began to scale the wall of 
Prescott’s redoubt. 

Major Pitcairn who had commanded 
the British at Lexington leaped over the 
parapet, sword in hand, and shouted, 
“You damned rebels, surrender!” At 
this moment a Negro soldier, Peter 
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Salem of Framingham, Mass., raising 
his musket shot the Major through the 
body and he fell back dead in the arms 
of his son. A memorial stone erected 
by the town marks the resting place of 
this black patriot in the old cemetery 
at Framingham. 

After a brief resistance with their 
few bayonets, with clubbed muskets, 
stones and any crude weapons at hand, 
the Americans retired by means of an 
opening at the back of the redoubt and 
fought their way through such of the 
enemy as had reached the rear of the 
fortifications. Their retreat was cov- 
ered by the New Hampshire men who 
held the rail fence until Prescott and his 
pursuers had passed beyond that line 
and they were exposed to fire on their 
flank. Back across the peninsular they 
moved meeting with some further sup- 
port from Putnam’s forces who still 
held the summit of Bunker Hill. The 
British ceased the pursuit after their 
adversaries had crossed the Neck to 
the mainland. 

In this remarkable engagement the 
Americans lost 450 men, mostly during 
the third assault and in their retreat 
across the peninsular: 150 killed, 270 
wounded and 30 prisoners. The num- 
bers of the British who fell were never 
accurately ascertained. The official 
report of General Gage acknowledged 
a loss of 1054 men. Of these 157 were 
commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, including one _ lieutenant-col- 
cnel, two majors and seven captains. 

Washington, who had set out for 
Boston on June 21st, had travelled 
but 20 miles when he met a messenger 
bearing news of the battle at Charles- 
town. “Did the militia fight?” he 
asked. Being told that they did he ex- 
claimed: “Then the liberties of the 
Country are safe!” 
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POLITICS IN THIS STATE 


Democrats Plan for Campaign—Senatorial Committee to Investigate 
Expenditures—Prohibition May Become Important Issue in 


New Hampshire. 





With New Hampshire’s off year 
primaries now only three months away 
leaders in both parties in New Hamp- 
shire are giving serious attention not 
only to their standard bearers for the 
Congressional and State election in 
November but to the issues upon which 
these primary contests will be fought. 


The first official party action came 
during the last of May when Attorney 
Robert Jackson of Concord, erstwhile 
chain store operator and showman, 
called members of the state Democratic 
committee together in Concord “to pre- 
pare for the campaign”. Mr. Jackson 
had earlier eliminated himself from 
consideration for his party nomination 
in any one of the contests by a formal 
statement. But there were rumors in 
Concord that Mrs. Dorothy Branch 
Jackson would seek the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination. 

With Mayor Eaton D. Sargent in the 
field for Democratic nomination for the 
Governorship party leaders professed 
to believe that no other would attempt 
to wrest the nomination from him. But 
there appeared to be a lively interest 
in the Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
tion with former Congressman William 
N. Rogers of Wakefield and Concord; 
Major Robert Murchie of Concord; 
and former Attorney General Irving 
Hinkley of Lancaster being mentioned 
as among those who would like to make 
the run in November against either 





Senator Moses or ex-Governor Robert 
P. Bass, the Republican candidates 
for United States Senator. 

Whether or not the Democrats would 
be able to bring all parties into agree- 
ment before the primaries and thus 
avoid a contest was understood to be 
one of the topics discussed by members 
of the committee informally if not as an 
item of conference business. 

The Concord Monitor carried an edi- 
torial a while back encouraging con- 
tests for nominations all along the line 
pointing out that we need more interest 
in public affairs, not less, and that pri- 
mary contests conducted in a clean, 
wholesome manner tend to stimulate 
this interest. 


Judge James W. Remick of Concord, 
who is an independent candidate for 
the United States Senate but who, as 
such, will not become a factor in the 
primaries, issued an open letter to Gov- 
ernor Winant during the month appro- 
pos campaign expenditures. 

The United States Senate adopted a 
resolution authorizing the appointment 
of a special committee for investigation 
of expenditures in Senatorial contests, 
and the Concord Telegram in a news 
story on May 25th called attention to 
the fact that: “Washington correspond- 
ents have intimated that the senatorial 
committee which is to travel around 
this summer to see how senatorial cam- 
naigns are being run, contemplates a 
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visit to New Hampshire, having heard 
that former Governor Bass is carrying 
along a lively battle against Senator 
Moses, with political lines far flung.” 

Robert Choate in the Boston Herald 
writing of this committee says: 

“This committee may be embarras- 
ing to both New Hampshire candidates 
for the reason that Robert P. Bass is 
known to be a moderately wealthy man 
and Senator George H. Moses has 
enough influence and money, perhaps, 
to meet him item for item. On the 
committee will be senators presumably 
friendly to Moses, however. Reed of 
Missouri and LaFollette of Wisconsin 
would surely not treat him too harshly.” 

A few days later the Concord Mon- 
itor remarked: 

“Tf the “Hell-raising committee” of 
the United States Senate, appointed to 
investigate the expenditure of funds in 
primaries and the elections to the Sen- 
ate this fall, are able to leave William 
M. Butler of Massachusetts alone long 
enough to get at the job, they probably 
will find material to work on in New 
Hampshire.” 

None of the correspondents have 
mentioned as a possibility that the sen- 
atorial committee, in traveling to New 
Hampshire, is merely taking advan- 
tage of the invitation of the State 
Publicity Board in its 1926 national 
advertising campaign to “Visit New 
Hampshire, The Land of Scenic 
Splendor.” 


If reports that Senator Moses is to 
set up his campaign headquarters in 
Concord are true the Capital City will 
become the center of action politically. 
Reports are that Norris H. Cotton, 
former editor of the Granite Monthly, 
will be in charge of the Moses head- 


quarters. Mr. Cotton was identified 
with the Winant Campaign two years 
ago. 
Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass’ head- 
quarters are in the Patriot Building. 
Governor Winant has not yet estab- 
lished his campaign headquarters but 
they will undoubtedly be in Concord 
too. 


Reports reaching Concord from 
many sections of the state indicate that 
already there is developing a lively in- 
terest in the state-wide Republican pri- 
mary contests both for United States 
Senator and Governor. 

One will be fought out on national 
issues whiles the other will naturally be 
confined to New Hampshire problems 
and affairs. 


The victory of Congressman Vare in 


Pennsylvania, an avowed “wet,” over 
Senator Pepper and Governor Pinchot, 
“drys,” caused many of the leaders in 
New Hampshire politics to wonder what 
prominence the temperance issue will 
secure in the New Hampshire Senator- 
ial and Congressional contests in the 
Republican primaries and even later in 
the Congressional elections in Novem- 
ber. 

Ex-Governor Bass’ record on tem- 
perance is well known. In a recent 
number of “The New Hampshire Is- 
sue”, Rev. J. H. Robbins, former head 
of the New Hampshire Anti-Saloon 
League, in pointing out that the issue 
“Is clean-cut” endorsed ex-Governor 
Bass and said: 

“Tt is really worth while to have an 
opportunity to cast a vote for the nom- 
ination of Robert P. Bass in the inter- 
ests of the great cause of national Pro- 
hibition.” 
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Newspaper articles have said that 
Senator Moses was acceptable to the 
wets although his record shows that he 
voted for the Volstead Act. Whether 
or not this was based upon Senator 
Moses’ characterization of the Volstead 
act as a “Jackass statute” was not in- 
dicated in such of the articles as came 
to the writer’s attention. 

M. E. Hennessy in the Boston Globe 
recently in recalling this incident re- 
ports that a North Country constituent 
of Senator Moses asked of the former 
editor if he was correctly quoted. Mr. 
Moses is quoted by Hennessy as having 
replied: “Yes, do you want me to go 
up to your town and repeat it?” 

One Manchester Democrat has al- 
ready indicated that he may run for 
Congress in the first district on a “wet” 
platform. 


Another issue which is expected to 
play a prominent part in the Republi- 
can Senatorial primary is that of sup- 
port for President Coolidge. This issue 
was forecast some months ago and 
has been given national emphasis re- 
cently by speeches in Massachusetts by 
Senator William M. Butler and others. 

It is upon the Coolidge issue that 
ex-Governor Stickney of Vermont is 
opposing Senator Dale for the Repub- 
lican nomination in that state. Some 
newspaper correspondents have said 
that Dale has even a less anti-Coolidge 
record than Moses. 

While some Washington correspond- 
ents pointed out their opinions that the 
defeat of Senator Pepper in Pennsyl- 
vania in a three cornered fight for re- 
nomination was a blow at the adminis- 
tration the Manchester Union editor- 
ially held that this was not the whole 
story. The Union, which has been a 
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supporter of Senator Moses, argued 
that one of the important factors in 
Pepper’s defeat was his support of New- 
berry. New Hampshire people who are 
familiar with the record were set to 
wondering whether, if the voters of 
Pennsylvania turned away from Pepper 
because of the Newberry incident, 
Senator Moses advocacy of seating of 
Newberry after his notorious campaign 
would have an effect in this state. 


The list of candidates for the state 
Senate continues to grow. Earl V. 
Howard of Piermont and Walter M. 
Flint of Plymouth have both announced 
their intention to seek the Republican 
nomination in the third district. The 
candidacy of Stephen W. Clow for the 
Republican nomination in the fourth 
district has also been announced. 

A lively contest looms in the 12th 
district. Two prominent Nashua men, 
Atty. Ivory C. Eaton and Eliot A. Car- 
ter, will seek the senatorial nomination 
in the Republican primary. In the 
10th district Chauncey J. Newell of 
Alstead is seeking the Republican nom- 
ination. 

The councilor fight in the first dis- 
trict between A. O, Brown of Ashland 
and William D. Rudd of Franconia is 
attracting considerable interest. Can- 
didates in the other councilor districts 
have done little active campaigning as 
yet. 


William H. L. Page of Laconia has 
made public his intention to seek the 
Republican nomination for representa- 
tive in Ward Three of the Lake City. 
Mr. Page is one of the first to announce 
his candidacy for the House. Prof. 
James P. Richardson of Hanover had 
previously announced his intention to 
seek reelection to the lower body. 
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75,000 MINUTE MEN. 


“There are people in New England 
who think Chicago is a place where 
presidents of the United States are 
nominated, and where bandits use ma- 
chine guns because the streets are too 
congested for the employment of field 
artillery,” remarked Secretary of State 
Hobart Pillsbury in a recent talk in 
Chicago on the occasion of the arrival 
of the Boston and Maine’s new ex- 
press, the “Minute Man,” on its maid- 
en trip. 


Yes, there probably are people in 
New Hampshire whose impression of 
Chicago is just about that pictured by 
Mr. Pillsbury. And there are people 
in New Hampshire who have just about 
as absurd notions concerning other 
places in their own state. 


To some people Concord is a city of 
such snobbish and aristocratic ways 
that one cannot ask a policeman one’s 


way without first having been formally 
introduced to him by the city mar- 
shall. 


Many think of Manchester as a city 
of vacant factories and crowded tene- 
ments. Nashua is an overgrown town 
whose main industry is producing a 
winning baseball team. Berlin is a fit- 
ting “location” for a Tom Mix picture, 
where babies learn to say “hands up” 
before they say “mama.” 


Anyone who has lived in any of these 
cities knows that these impressions are 
ridiculous. Yet they exist in part, at 
least, in the minds of many outsiders, 
even in the minds of some who know 
that Chicago is something more than an 
incubator for presidential candidates 
and a practice range for machine guns. 


People who have moved from one 
place in the state to another are sur- 
prised to find that their new home is 
nothing like the picture which had been 
current in their old home town. And 
they are surprised, too, to hear the de- 
scriptions of their old home town which 
their new neighbors give. 


It is easy to understand how ridi- 
culous conceptions of other cities and 
towns existed a few decades ago, but 
it is surprising to find that they per- 
sist in an age when nearly every fam- 
ily owns an automobile. It is so easy 
now to visit other cities and towns 
in the state and one visit is generally 
sufficient to dispel a good many false 
notions. 

The state publicity bureau is doing 
good work in bringing visitors to New 
Hampshire. It is equally important 
that New Hampshire people see their 
own state. Every one of the 75,000 
automobiles can be a “Minute Man” 
establishing better relations between 
the cities and towns of the state, just 
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as the new Boston and Maine train is 
bringing New England and the Middle 
West closer together. 





The Granite Monthly announces 
with this issue the addition to its staff 
of Albert S. Baker, who has for a long 
time written articles for the magazine. 
Mr. Baker becomes contributing editor. 

For two years Mr. Baker was on the 
staff of the Manchester Union and he 
has been more recently connected with 
the Concord Monitor. 





In the July issue of the Granite 
Monthly will appear another of Helen 
McMillin’s fascinating story-telling art- 
icles. An entertaining historical article 
will be another feature of this number. 
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RADIO CONTEST. 

Mrs. Gertrude A. Graves of 330 
West Emerson St., Melrose, Mass., a 
former resident of New Hampshire, has 
been awarded the $50 prize for submit- 
ting the best set of answers to the 24 
questions in the Granite Monthly radio 
contest. 

Mrs. Graves with her husband, Carl- 
ton P. Graves, were eager listeners 
when the eight talks by prominent 
New Hampshire men were broadcast 
from Station WNAC. Mr. Graves, too 
is a former resident of the Granite 
State. 

The winner of the $50 prize writes 
“‘We have been much interested in the 
radio talks and wish to thank you for 
the pleasure we have derived from the 
broadcasts and also for the privilege of 
participating in the contest.” 





Sparks From The Press 





Did you ever stop to think that many 
a stock promoter ran away from the 
farm years ago because he didn’t like 
to water the stock—Valley Times. 





A New York woman has sued a face 
surgeon for $100,000, for disfigurement 
in a face-lifting operation. Judging 
from her pictures after the operation, 
she is entitled to the damages, but we 
don’t know what the surgeon had to 
work on in the betinning.—Rochester 
Courier. 





These days pedestrians have rights, 
but usually they are last rites—Ports- 
mouth Herald. 


Five hundred baldheaded men are to 
have a convention in Bridgeport Conn. 
It ought to be a field day for the fly- 
paper salesmen.—Manchester Union. 





The health commissioner of New 
York City finds that most of the ty- 
phoid there is caused by milk watered 
from stable pumps. They’ll have to 
insist that dairymen use pure water. 
—Keene Sentinel. 





A general strike would never go in 
the United States. Over in England it 
has knocked ice cream off the daily 
menu.—WNashua Telegraph. 
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WEBSTER’ ANCESTORS 


BY JOHN C. THORNE 


In Connection with the Recent Unveiling in the Hall of Fame of a 
Bust of Daniel Webster, Presented by the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, It Is Interesting to Study the Great Staies- 

Mr. Thorne Describes Webster’s Maternal 


man’s Lineage. 


Ancestry. 





While as a state New Hampshire is 
considering Daniel Webstet and his 
elevation in bronze to the Hall of Fame 
in New York University, it is an oppor- 
tune time to contemplate his ancestry. 


woman, and remarkable for resolution 
of character, bravery and piety—often 
walking sixteen miles to worship with 
the people of God at Ipswich, of which 
church she was a member. She was a 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S MATERNAL ANCESTORS 


Sarah Thorne (b. 1673) 





Jerusha Fitts (b. 1712) 


Richard Fitts 


Roger Eastman 


| 





Abagail Eastman (b. 1739) 


It is the purpose of this article to 
trace the great statesman’s maternal 
ancestry rather than the paternal 
lineage, which has been frequently de- 
scribed by historians. President Cool- 
idge pointed out in a recent address 
that it is a serious omission in trac- 
ing decent to forget the maternal stock. 
And many assert that the female line 
of decent is stronger than the male. 

In the Fitts Genealogy these facts 
are given: “Richard Fitts, b. Feb. 26, 
1672 in Ipswich, Mass.; m. Sarah 
Thorne, Mch., ye 18, 1694-5.” 

This note immediately follows: “Mrs. 
Fitts (Sarah Thorne) was a superior 


Ebenezer Webster 





Daniel Webster (b. 1782) 


dutiful and affectionate wife, a kind 
mother and a charitable and a useful 
member of society.” 

She became the great grandmother of 
the immortal Daniel Webster and many 
of her traits of character appear quite 
strongly in Webster’s career. She died 
in March, 1773 at the advanced age of 
full one hundred years. 

Mrs. Fitts’ children were Martha, 
born Feb. 27, 1702, and Jerusha, born 
Dec. 10, 1712. Martha Fitts was mar- 
ried on April 1, 1727 to John Eastman 
of Salisbury. A little less than three 
years later Jerusha Fitts married John 
Eastman’s brother, Roger. The second 
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marriage between members of the Fitts 
and Eastman families took place on 
Jan. 25, 1730. 


On Sept. 27, 1739 a daughter Aba- 
gail, was born to Jerusha Fitts East- 
man. Abagail Eastman, who was to 
become the mother of Daniel Webster, 
married Colonel Ebenezer Webster of 
Salisbury Oct. 13, 1774. She died 
April 14, 1816. 


Daniel Webster was born Jan. 18, 
1782, nine years after the death of his 
great grandmother, Sarah Thorne. He 
had three older brothers and sisters, 
Mehitabel, Abigail and Ezekiel. 


I cannot forebear to quote a letter 
here from the hand of Senator William 
E. Chandler, written at Waterloo, 
N. H., his country residence, on Nov- 
ember 4, 1914. 


Writing of the Webster Birthplace 
Association, in which he was deeply in- 
terested, and of which I was a member, 
he said, “Of course you will cling to the 
thought of your connection with the 
Webster blood, and Webster is worthy 


of all the praise that has ever been 
given the name.” 

Then he quotes the descent, as fol- 
lows. “Thorne, Fitts, Eastman, Eben- 
ezer Webster, Daniel Webster.” 

The Thorne family in the line of the 
Webster descent should be mentioned. 
They were an ancient family. The 
earliest account of them known is in 
1199, when Sir William Thorne, son of 
John Thorne, was knighted for valor in 
war by King Richard, “The Lion 
Hearted.” The coat of arms bestowed 
bore the motto, ““God Guide Me.” The 
family seat is now in Pembrokeshire, 
South Wales, being that of Lady 
Thorne—Thorne. 

The descendants came to this coun- 
try in 1635, to Salem and Kingston, 
from which they went to Salisbury, 
N. H. and settled on Thorne Hill. 
Phineas Thorne, the writer’s grand- 
father, was a noted schoolmaster, 
known as “School Master Thorne,” 
who lived to be 91 years old. He 
taught Daniel Webster, before he left 
home for college. 





DAFFODILS 


BY OLIVE A. BROWN 


They raise their queenly heads from out their swords of green, 
And fill my latticed window with a glorious, golden sheen. 
Outside the blasts are raging, and the snow is in the air, 
But for me the sun is shining—tho a prisoner in my chair. 


So many weeks I’ve waited, as the long days dragged their length, 
For the fullness of their beauty, and the fullness of my strength. 

Now their radiance makes an eden—from the outer world apart— 
And there’s summer in my window, and there’s courage in my heart. 
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Current Opinion 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 





ELECTION UNWISE 


The Pointer Fish and Game club of 
Nashua has gone on record as favoring 
the election by the people of a Fish and 
Game commissioner for the purpose, as 
they state, of taking the office out of 
politics. 

If they have in mind the grooming of 
some candidate to replace the present 
commissioner they will surely start a 
political scramble. If their motive is 
to retain the present commissioner on 
account of his efficiency, which we be- 
lieve most sportsmen recognize, a 
change in the present system is un- 
necessary. 


As a matter of fact the tendency to 
keep good men in appointive offices 
regardless of politics is very much in 
evidence right now. We should dislike 
to see this upset by the plan suggested 


by the Pointer club. It was not many 
years ago that the fight to establish this 
principle of non-partisanship centered 
about the Fish and Game department 
itself. It is far better for the sports- 
men to get behind future governors in 
advocacy of this principle than to in- 
vite the danger, however good the in- 
tentions may be, of throwing the office 
of Fish and Game commissioner into a 
general election the outcome of which 


nobody can predict to a certainty. 
—RHanover Gazette 





The action of the Governor and 
Council in unanimously expressing dis- 
approval of the proposed revision of 


New England freight rates affecting 
textile shipments is most timely and 
commendable. It is unquestionable 
that the projected rates will impose a 
serious handicap upon New Hamp- 
shire industry. It is to be hoped that 
every possible influence will be brought 
to bear to force a reconsideration of the 
matter by the New England Freight 
Association—Newport Argus-<Champ- 
ion. 





REGISTERING AT CAMPS 


The New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has never been an or- 
ganization of busybodies. It may be 
taken for granted therefore that if its 
members note in the form of a resolu- 
tion adopted at its annual meeting that 
there are conditions at the summer 
tourist camps in the state which ought 
to be rectified to the extent of having 
parties patronizing these camps regis- 
ter with the same care that is obligatory 
in hotels and lodging houses, there is a 
need that such action be taken. 

Tourist camps are bound to grow in 
number. Conditions which were noted 
last year and the year before will in- 
crease rather than decrease. Properly 
drawn it is inconceivable that such a 
bill would meet any opposition at a 
legislative session—Nashua Telegraph. 





The best part of the handsome pam- 
phlet just sent out by the New Hamp- 
shire Publicity Department, is the fact 
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that it does not exaggerate the wonder- 
ful attractions to be found in the old 
Granite State—Monadnock Breeze. 





ENOUGH PATCHING 


Roads throughout -the state are in 
bad condition and the state highway 
department starts now to make them 
fit for the “home folks” and for the 
many the Publicity Committee has been 
inviting to motor in New Hampshire 
during the summer months. And to 
secure the tourists that we hope to 
have with us, we must have good roads. 
Other states are spending money for 
fine roads and where roads are best 
there the tourist will go even if the 
scenery isn’t quite as alluring. 

The gasoline tax gives our highway 
builders about three quarters of a mil- 
lion of dollars a year. That is quite 


a sum of money but it is insignificant 
in comparison with the miles of road- 


bed demanding attention. We have 
roads that wash away with the spring 
thaws and freshets and that means a 
constant outlay. Until we tackle this 
man’s job of making roads in a man’s 
way we are not going to get very far. 
The need of roads as good as the best 
is generally conceded. It is about time 
we built that type of a road and stop- 
ped spending so much of our money in 
patching —Coos County Democrat. 


New Hampshire University has cer- 
tainly made a rule that will work won- 
ders in regulating college life and put- 
ting a stop to a dangerous freedom. 
The automobile that is the “rich boy’s” 
has upset all rules and hereafter pupils 
there will not be permitted to have 
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them. Fine work, President Hetzel and 
if this is followed by Dartmouth, Har- 
vard and Yale the colleges will get 
back to normalcy and sanity and the 
college will once more function.—Ports- 
mouth Herald. 





NON-STOP TRAINS 


There is a rising feeling from two 
causes against the policy of Boston & 
Maine in many New Hampshire cities, 
and Franklin is one, one from the in- 
creasing number of petitions for motor 
busses to take the place of trains and 
the new policy of non-stop trains. 

Many New Hampshire residents feel 
that the non-stop trains will be a det- 
riment to the State. It is also felt that 
the growing number of busses for pas- 
senger service on the roads will cost 
the State, counties and towns greatly 
increased amounts for highway repairs. 

Manchester and Nashua residents 
feel especially hurt because the Mont- 
real-Boston fliers go through those 
cities without stopping—Franklin 
Journal Transcript. 





New Hampshire has won an enviable 
reputation as the dryest among the en- 
tire New England states. This was 
declared by Captain George Parker, 
head of the federal prohibition direc- 
tors in New England. Mr. Parker did 
not attempt to explain the reason for 
this excellent record of New Hamp- 
shire. Perhaps he did not need to. 
There is no other state in New England 
that has so conscientious a worker in 
behalf of prohibition as Jonathan S. 
Lewis, the New Hampshire director of 
Federal prohibition—Milford Cabinet. 
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AN ASPIRATION 


IN MEMORIAM 


The following lines were written by E. Bertram Pike, prominent New Hamp- 
shire manufacturer who recently died, in memory of his father, Edwin B. Pike. 
Mr. Pike wrote this “Aspiration” on April 7, 1923, on which day his father, had 
he lived, would have been 78 years old. 


To live long, though long years should be denied me. 
To add something to the World’s struggle for growth and “higher ground”. 


To strive for those achievements whose benefits are the widest spread, and 
bring greater joy in contemplation than in attainment—and always to strive. 


To smile often and from the heart; to grieve only for the sorrows of others; 
and to despair never. 


To remember: That a pampered body cannot shelter a valiant spirit; That 
Self-love and Happiness do not dwell in the same house; that whatever is 
right and ought to be, can be; that “I can’t” and “I’m afraid” are the twin 
children of Cowardice. 


And finally, to pass on to these who shall come after, the best that has come to 
me from those who have gone before, after I shall have added all of which 
I am capable, steadfast in the conviction that the soul which marches to the 
command of Vision, Courage, and Faith marches to Victory. 


To leave the World a little richer than he found it; to give more than he 
received; to bring a little Sunshine into clouded Lives; these were among 
the worthwhile things he struggled to do—the things for which he fought 
and prayed. 


May I, and those who through me have been given that wonderful mystery 
called Life, keep up that fight, holding fast to the Faith which sustained 
him through many discouragements to the end. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 
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REV. JOHN J. LYONS, LL. D., rector of 
St. Anne’s Church in Manchester and one of 
the most prominent Catholic: clergymen in 
the East, died on May 4th, following an 
illness of several months. 

Father Lyons was born in Manchester 
Sept. 23, 1859. He was graduated from 
Holy Cross College and then studied theol- 
ogy at St. Sulpice Seminary in France. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in France 
in 1883. 

During Father Lyon’s pastorate of 41 
years, he brought about many important 
changes in his church. The rectory was re- 
modelled, alterations were made in the in- 
terior of the edifice and the McDonald 
School, one of the best equipped in the city, 
was erected. 

At the time of his death Father Lyons 
was the oldest active priest in the Man- 
chester diocese and was the oldest living 
alumnus of Holy Cross College in New 
Hampshire. His alma mater honored him 
at the 1924 commencement by conferring 
on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The prominent clergyman was beloved by 
hundreds because of his many acts of kind- 
ness. In a quiet way he comforted those 
in trouble and gave generously to those in 
need. 

Surviving Father Lyons are his brother, 
Rev. Francis X. Lyons, pastor of the 
Blessed Sacrament Church; and two sis- 
ters, Helen A. and Annie M. Lyons. 


THOMAS P. THOMPSON, one of the old- 
est native born residents of Franklin, died 
on Mary 3rd at the age of 89. 

Mr. Thompson was for many years a 
well known farmer. He was a prominent 
member of the Franklin Methodist Church, 
where he was a Sunday School teacher 
from his youth up until a few years ago. 

The survivors are a son, Rev. Roger FE. 
Thompson of Rochester, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Mabel Thompson Kidder of Franklin. 


GEORGE F. STONE, well known Keene 
business man, died on May 7th, following 
an illness of several months. 


Mr. Stone was a prominent Odd Fellow. 
He also held membership in the Keene Com- 
mandery, United Order of the Golden Cross, 
of which he was financial keeper of rec- 
ords at the time of his death. He was a 
member of Friendship Rebeckah Lodge. 
He was a member and former trustee of 
the First Congregational Church. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by four 
half-brothers, F. Leslie Stone, Edmond 
Stone and Herman Stone of Hartford, 
Conn., and Prof. W. H. Stone of Newark, 
N. J., and by a half-sister, Mrs. John H. 
Smith of Keene. 


MRS. MARY HALL SHEDD, widow of 
Dr. George H. Shedd, died suddenly at her 
home in North Conway on April 12th. 

Mrs. Shedd was born in Norway, Me, 
March 6, 1854. She was an active member 
of the North Conway Women’s Club and 
Anna Stickney Chapter, D. A. R. She was 
interested in charity and gave much of her 
time to work for the Memorial Hospital. 

Surviving Mrs. Shedd are a son, Dr. G. 
Harold Shedd; a grandson, George H. 
Shedd; and a sister, Miss Lizzie Hall. 


WILLIAM A, SALTMARSH, proprietor 
of the Brown & Saltmarsh art store in Con- 
cord, died at his home on May 19th, follow- 
ing a long illness. He was a native of Con- 
cord and was a graduate of the Concord 
Business College. 

He was a member of White Mountain 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., Penacook Encampment, 
Aras Sanctorum and the Wonolancet Club. 

The survivors include his widow, a 
daughter, Gertrude E. Saltmarsh; a son, 
William R. Saltmarsh; his parents; two 
sisters, Mrs. Edwin E. Waite of Millis, 
Mass., and Mrs. Arthur E, Handy of Con- 
cord; and a brother, Frank H. Saltmarsh. 


REV. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, for 
many years grand chaplain of the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, died at the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital in Concord on 
May 15th. He had served as a minister in 
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the Methodist Episcopal denomination for 
nearly 46 years. 


Mr. Farnsworth was born in Lyman in 
1846. He received his education at St. 
Johnsbury Academy and at Boston Univer- 
sity. He held pastorates in several places 
in Vermont and Massachusetts as well as 
in Hudson, Manchester, Woodsville and 
Penacook, New Hampshire. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason and a member of Blazing 
Star Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Concord. 


MISS JENNIE YOUNG, for many years 
president of the art section of the Man- 
chester Institute of Arts and Sciences, died 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. Maurice A. 
Holton, in Manchester on May 15th. 

Miss Young was a native and life-long 
resident of Manchester. She was a mem- 
ber of the Interrogation Club, the Historic 
Art Club, the Helping Hand Society, the 
District Nursing Association, the Red Cross 
and several other organizations. She was 
prominent in the Unitarian Church, 

Besides her sister, Miss Young is sur- 
vived by two nephews, Edward E. Holton 
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of Manchester and Maurice W. Holton of 
Providence, R. I., and by one niece, Miss 
Sarah C. Holton of Manchester. 


EDWIN C. BEAN, former New Hamp- 
shire secretary of state, died at his home 
in Concord on May 27th. He was 72 years 
of age. 

Mr. Bean was a native of Gilmanton. He 
received his education at the town schools 
and at Tilton Seminary. He was engaged 
in the mercantile business in Belmont for 
30 years and served in various town offices. 

He was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 1877, 1913 and 1915 ses- 
sions. He was made speaker of the House 
in 1915. In the same year he became sec- 
cretary of state and served in that capacity 
for eight years. 

Mr. Bean was president of the New 
Hampshire Retail Merchants’ Association 
for three years. He held membership in 
several fraternal organizations. 

Surviving Mr. Bean are his widow, two 
daughters, Misses Helen M. and Edna C. 
Bean, and one son, Arthur E. Bean, all of 
Concord. 





Personals 


MARRIED at Nashua on May 1st—Miss 
Almeda Reed, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Reed, to Hobart D. Dender of Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., The bride was for three 
years dietitian at the Butler Hospital in 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Dender is assistart 
auditor at the Niagara Falls Power Co. 

MARRIED at Portsmouth on May 17th— 
Miss Caroline W. Badger, daughter of ex- 
Mayor and Mrs. D. W. Badger, to John E. 
Seybolt. The bride was graduated from 
Lassell Seminary in the class of 1922. The 
bridegroom is manager of the Portsmouth 
Gas Company. 


BORN on May ist to Editor and Mrs. 
Edward Thomson Fairchild of Manchester, 
a daughter, Natalie, 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. George 
P. Cross of Franklin, married 50 years on 
May 7th. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Morse of Laconia, married 50 years on May 
12th. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Clement 


Sawyer of Grasmere, married 50 years on 
May 24th. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs, Fred 


Trudell of Dublin, married 50 years on May 
25th. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
W. Landon of Concord, married 50 years 
on May 18th, 








